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THE FOLK-MUSIC OF IRELAND 

ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE ASPECTS 
By ANNIE W. PATTERSON 

THE history of Irish Folk-Music reads like a romance; but it 
is, nevertheless, a living art reality that, as we hope presently 
to show, has interpenetrated the music of other countries 
whilst still preserving its own distinctive qualities, and has, 
possibly, a yet more vibrant and perhaps individually assertive 
part to play in the international music of the coming era. 

There are those who sneer at Nationality in Music. These 
critics assert that, for example — if we except the extremes of 
ultra-modernism in melodic as harmonic sequence — the 'forms' 
of the Universal Tone-Speech are more or less similar among 
civilised nations. It is true that we cannot get away from those 
conventional musical 'words' — the common, and the dominant 
chords — as the groundwork of composition, whilst the musical 'sen- 
tence,' or phrase, obeys the laws of design and rhythm, if it aim at 
being comprehensible. One might as well say that there is no ap- 
preciable difference between the modes of expression (as apart from 
actual language) of the Keltic, Teutonic and Sclavonic peoples, 
as deny that a sensible spirit, or characteristic flavour, distin- 
guishes, say, a melody of Scottish pipe-music from a Handelian 
or Mozartian aria; the latter, again, being recognised as making a 
different tune-appeal from the thematic work of Italian, Spanish 
and French composers. Compare, for instance, the air, 'Robin 
Adair' (in several versions throughout the Gaelic element of 
Great Britain and Ireland) with Schubert's 'Serenade;' and con- 
trast the two named with Rossini's 'Dal tuo stellato soglio,' 
and the varied nature, or 'soul,' of each will be apparent, we think, 
to a sensitive musician. If we even grant, apart from the 'colour' 
discerned in such music as that which Grieg and Dvorak have pro- 
duced, that Dialect in the great Language of Music is admissible, 
we have a distinctive line of effect along which any artistic race 
may evolve its tone-poems, be they of large or small dimensions. 
It is on the grounds of a firm belief in such a condition — the psycho- 
logical expression of a nation as evidenced in the native or local 
development of its music — that we proceed to discuss the folk- 
music of Ireland, particularly in regard to its promise at the 
present time. 
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The Land of the Harp traces the origin of its national in- 
strument, which is also its heraldic emblem, to ancient Egypt. 
On the monumental and sculptured remains of old Thebes we 
find the prototype of that polychord Bardic harp of the primitive 
Irish, the Egyptian model only differing substantially from 
relics such as the so-called Brian Boru 1 and Dalway harps 2 
in that the two latter possess a fore-pillar; a subsequent addition 
of the migratory Kelt to maintain the tension of the strings. 
For the inhabitants of pre-Christian Erin came from the East in 
various bands of colonists, bringing with them art-knowledge 
from their contact with the Land of the Nile, as with the legisla- 
tion and attainments of the ancient Hebrew and Grecian peoples. 

If we reckon the growth of modern music to have commenced 
in earnest about two or three hundred years ago — say, between 
the 16th and 17th centuries — or trace the first attempts at counter- 
point (the crude organum) to have been somewhat previous to 
the great Flemish school of the 15th century, we have to go back 
not centuries, but thousands of years, to locate methods of harp 
playing in ancient Ireland through the first mention in Gaelic 
manuscripts of the harp or cruit. During the time of the Tuatha 
De Danaan race in ancient Erin (circa 1800, B. C), it is recorded 
that the Daghda, the Arch Druid of those mysterious and highly 
gifted colonists, so fascinated a band of pirate invaders by his 
harp-playing of the three musical modes of weeping, laughter and 
sleep — 'the three feats that give distinction to a harper' — that 
he threw a slumber-trance over his foes and so rescued, without 
bloodshed, the treasure which they had stolen*. 

Fanciful and legendary though this story is, the musical 
references in it are supported by continual mention of musical 
displays of a plaintive, merry and soothing character, as known 
and practised by inhabitants of the Emerald Isle several centuries 
before the Christian era; such evidence being contained in a large 
mass of Gaelic literature published during the last fifty years by 
the various Irish societies. From these and other sources we 
learn that later colonists than the De Danaans, the Milesians 
(or Gadhelians — hence Gaelic), also coming from the Far East 
(according to the Annals of the Four Masters, circa 1000, B. C.)» 
brought with them 'a comely poet and gifted harper' — Cir, 
the son of Cis, and Ona by name. These artists fell by lot 

'Preserved in Trin. Coll., Dublin. A model of ecclesiastical harps of 12th to 
17th centuries. 

'Made for a Fitzgerald of Cloyne in 1621. In possession of Dalway family, 
Carrickfergus, Ireland. 

•O'Curry's transl. of 'Battle of Magh Tuireadh', Harleian MSS., 6280, Brit. Mas. 
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respectively to the two sons of Milesius, Heber and Heremon, the 
former obtaining 'the accomplished and most dexterous harper' 1 . 

Great indeed was the honour paid to their minstrels by the 
ancient Irish, bards ranking next in rank to chiefs and kings. 
Oisin (anglicised Ossian), the famous warrior-minstrel of the 
Fianna heroes of the 2nd century, was far famed as a harper, 
some Ossianic fragments of melody, still in existence, being attri- 
buted to him. A few centuries later than the Fianna cycle, 
so formidable to Irish native rulers did these poet-musicians 
become that the then monarch, Hugh, endeavoured to get the 
bardic order banished from the country, peace being, however, 
made between the rival parties by St. Colum-Cille (558 A. D.). 
Foreign invasion, shortly following, interfered with the power of 
this strong musical caste. But the traces of a native minstrelsy 
of an exalted character, which these autocrats of the harp be- 
queathed to posterity, are still preserved in the vitalising and 
emotional appeal of the oldest specimens of our native music. 
It may be remarked here, in passing, that the quasi-collegiate 
education of the bards covered a close period of musical and 
liberal art-studies of about twelve years. As compared with the 
pipers, who were mainly music-makers for the masses, the harpers 
were on a more elevated, aristocratic footing. Hence we will 
find the two elements in Irish music proper: the 'traditional' 
music of the countryside, and the more perfected melodic and 
semi-improvisatory work of the well-instructed bards (the poet- 
harpers), of which more later. Carolan (1670-1738), the blind 
harpist and composer, sustained his country's reputation in a 
musical contest with the Italian violin virtuoso, Geminiani. 
Gradually, owing to the disturbed state of the country, the well- 
to-do bard was replaced by the wandering minstrel, who sought 
hospitality for himself and his gentle art from door to door. 
Subsequent attempts were made to gather together and maintain 
the old harpers, who were gradually dying out towards the close 
of the 18th century. Hence the Granard and Belfast Harp 
Meetings. It was at and after the latter (1792) that Edward 
Bunting was able to note down from the playing of the aged 
blind harper, Denis Hempson (then over 100 years of age and 
practically the last of the old school) and others, a great number 
of the most beautiful of our ancient melodies, most of which had 
outlived the names of their composers as well as the time of their 
production, 

•'Book of Conquests.' 
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Bunting published three volumes in all of his life-long Col- 
lection, from which the poet Moore borrowed largely for his 
famous 'Melodies.' Dr. Petrie, the antiquarian, also did admir- 
able work as a collector (Vol. I, 1855), his researches being mainly 
among the rural singers, fiddlers and whistlers. Subsequently, 
the late Dr. P. W. Joyce tapped the Limerick district, swelling 
his own interesting Collections with those of Messrs. Pigott and 
Ford. Among numerous other collectors were Messrs. Levey 
(in Dance music), Roche (in traditional music), and, notably, 
Captain Francis O'Neill (of Chicago), who, in addition to his 
colossal "Music of Ireland" (containing 1,850 numbers), has 
recently issued "The Dance Music of Ireland" and "400 Choice 
Selections" (harmonised), together with exhaustive volumes deal- 
ing with his subject, "Irish Folk-Music; a fascinating hobby," and 
"Irish Minstrels and Musicians." The latest Collections to date 
are those of the Feis Ceoil (Vol. I, 1914), edited by Arthur Darley 
and P. J. McCall, and Mrs. Costello's "Traditional Songs from 
Galway and Mayo" (1918). When it is mentioned that the 
total of tunes, with distinct variants, from these different collec- 
tions number close upon 6,000, some idea may be given of the 
quantity and variety of native folk-music items, the majority of 
which were bequeathed by the Irish bardic-harpers of old to their 
native country. 

That such activity in music-making, covering many centuries, 
should have passed without notice or effect upon neighbouring 
countries was not to be expected. Irish harpers travelled over 
Europe from the 8th to the 14th centuries, and their musical 
performances were in high repute. We quote the following from 
Vincenzo Galilei (father of the astronomer Galileo), who, writing 
from Florence in 1581, quotes Dante (1300) to the effect that the 
harp was introduced into Italy from Ireland, "where," he continues, 
"the instrument is excellently made and in great numbers, the 
inhabitants of that country having practised on it for many and 
many ages; nay, they even place it in the arms of the kingdom, 
and paint it on their public buildings, and stamp it on their coin, 
giving as the reason their being descended from the royal prophet 
David 1 ." Scotland, we know, was peopled from Ireland, ob- 
taining thence many of the native arts and traditions of the 
mother-country (anciently called Scotia). In this connection, 
strange to say, the music of the pipes made a stronger appeal to the 
colonists of Caledonia than that of the more lordly harp. Again, 

'"Dialogo della Musica Antica e Moderna," V. Galilei (Fierenza, 1581 e 1602). 
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according to Caradoc, Powell, Seldon, and others, Irish bards 
were, in 1079, the harp teachers of the Welsh. It is interesting 
to Gaelic students to observe that the 'Twenty-four Measures' 
of Welsh music are in the Irish language, various suggestive 
titles being 'Warlike Music,' 'Pacific Music,' 'Vintage Music,' 
and so forth. It is to be noted also that Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
elsewhere has libelled the Irish, speaks, in his Topography of 
Ireland (1185), with genuine admiration of their remarkable skill 
in harp-playing, as "beyond comparison superior to that of any 
nation" with the musical art of which he was familiar. 

From statements such as these we may gather assuredly 
that the Irish instrumentalists — who were generally composers, or 
at all events, skilled at improvisation as well as in the executive 
art — influence . not a little the centres of early European as well 
as British musical achievement. Also to them may perhaps be 
attributed another accomplishment. It seems highly probable 
that Harmony first came into practice through the discovery by 
the harpers that pleasant sound-combinations could be produced 
by striking three or more strings simultaneously; whence they 
evolved the so-called major and minor chords and their inversions. 
At least it is safe to say that the Keltic harp had as much share 
in this development of concerted music as the church organ. 
The practice of music rendered in parti is actually to be traced to 
Ireland long before the date assigned to 'Sumer is a-cumin in,' 
attributed to John, the Monk of Reading (about 12th century). 
As far back as the 7th century, the monks of Bangor (Ban Choir, 
or White Choir), north of Ireland, sang two-part hymns. Latin 
hymns of St. Colum-Cille are also extant from the previous 
century, the nature of which imply that concerted music was 
sung in his household. Bunting (Vol. Ill, p. 53) quotes the 
following : 

Protegat nos altissimus 
De suis Sanctis sedibus, 
Dam ibi hymnos canimus, 
Decern statutis vocibus 

which the Collector freely translates thus: 

May the High and Holy One 
Guard us from His Heavenly Throne, 
While we sing, with grateful hearts, 
Hymns in ten appointed parts. 1 

'The distinguished authoress quotes Bunting as translating voices here into part*. 
That is her privilege. Others might prefer voices which also makes for sense, though 
less formidably contrapuntal. — Ed. 
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In this connection it is known that early monastic establish- 
ments in Northumbria (from whence, it is said, came John of 
Reading), to say nothing of many religious communities on the 
Continent, such as St. Gall, were under the control of Irish mis- 
sioners. So we may with likelihood assume that the antiphonary 
as well as the ritual of the primitive Irish Church found its way 
to these places. Hence the musical 'use,' as well as native 
musical tradition, would gradually be spread abroad by travelling 
monks, so that most European countries can easily have learnt 
something of the Divine Art from the sweet singers of ancient 
Erin. It is admitted, at all events, that, when the Goths swept 
over the provinces of the crumbling Roman Empire, Ireland 
was the Island of Saints and Scholars — the Insula Sacra that, 
herself escaping Roman rule, had built up within the seclusion 
of her sea-girt shores a civilisation and art, as well as an admirable 
legislature, the records of which have won the praise of con- 
noisseurs. We now turn to an analysis of the Music itself, so as 
to give weight to these eulogiums, and to substantiate a remark, 
such as that of Polydore Virgil (16th century) that the Irish were 
'most skilled in music' (Hiberni musica peritissimi) . 

As has been already stated, Irish folk-music comes to us 
from two sources, albeit each shares much the same characteris- 
tics, and the two often intermingle so with each other in the mul- 
titude of 'versions' of one particular air that a hard and fast 
line of demarcation is difficult. First, we have the genuine harp- 
music, which has been handed down through generations of bards 
and their successors, the itinerant harpers of the middle ages. 
Along with this developed the more distinctively people's music 
of the rural districts — music memorised on the voice or the coun- 
try fiddle after the harp had become extinct. This music of the 
roadside and the country fairs evolved, in particular, the dance- 
forms. These included the innumerable sprightly jigs (single, 
double and 'slip'), reels, hornpipes, and 'set-dances.' The 
former (the Harp Music) has given to us all the most perfectly 
developed and more or less 'fixed' tunes. The latter (the 'Tra- 
ditional') is notable for its 'versions,' every district having its 
favourite 'edition' of a particular tune or dance. Hence Bunting, 
when he noted down such gems from the old harpers as 'The 
little bold fox' (Moore's 'Let Erin remember') or 'Molly my 
treasure' ('The Harp that once through Tara's Halls'), re- 
marked that "a strain of music, once impressed upon the popular 
ear, never varies." His immediate successor as a collector, Dr. 
Petrie, who drew his repertoire mainly from the ballad-singers, 
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on the contrary, declares: "I have gotten as many as fifty notations 
of the one melody." No one will maintain that Bunting was 
absolutely right in his statement, especially as he himself often 
gives variants of the same tune under different names. Let it 
be noticed, in passing, as Captain O'Neill has pointed out in 
"Irish Folk-Music" (Chap, vn), that "diversity of names" of 
Irish tunes is often as bewildering as the variety of their settings, 
or versions. We may grant, nevertheless, that the harp-tunes 
proper, many of which have, through Moore's lyrical genius in 
crystallising them, become 'household words' all the world over 
('Minstrel Boy,' 'Has sorrow thy young days shaded?' etc.), 
have a certain settled popular form. At the same time it is easy 
to account for the 'versions' of tunes like 'The Coulin' in tra- 
ditional music. In the days of the harpers, one of the 'grand old 
tunes,' as we may call them, would be memorised by a peasant with 
a good ear. This was continually sung by him at gatherings and 
fairs. Eventually it came to be handed down, indifferently in- 
toned and memorised, by some old countrywoman crooning in the 
chimney-corner of the cabin, and the children of the household 
would whistle or hum 'changes' on it until what is called a 'tra- 
ditional' tune was evolved. At the present time, Irish music 
enthusiasts are divided as to the claims of the tunes preserved by 
Bunting, especially in the more or less 'modified' form in which 
Moore has adapted most of them, as matched with what the ex- 
treme 'traditionalists' consider to be the more genuine rural versions 
of various airs such as 'The Blackbird,' or 'Taim i'mo chodladh' 
('I'm asleep, and don't waken me'). The musician can afford to 
smile at such controversy, knowing that the art of inventing as 
well as embellishing melody is so innate in the musically endowed, 
that to criticise the right of any rural minstrel to ring changes on 
jig, reel, or tune would be equivalent to forbidding the classical 
composer to develop thematic work after his own fancy. The 
whole topic, for its ample discussion, however, needs more space 
than it can be given here. We only refer to it thus incidentally to 
indicate a phase of the Irish music question which the native 
creative artist has to take into consideration. 

The acknowledged traits of Irish folk-music, whether coming 
through the line of the old harpers or by means of the many 
variants of present-day country singers, fiddlers, pipers and 
whistlers, show a common family resemblance that gives, we 
believe, the 'national colour' for which we plead. That the old 
harp tunes are the most perfect of all, as has been mentioned, has 
been granted by chroniclers of the highest repute. Suppose we 
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take one of these, 'The Foggy Dew,' recorded by Bunting as 
'very ancient; author and date unknown,' and analyse its form. 
Consisting, as Bunting has annotated it, of 24 bars, we find it 
to start with a well-defined 4-bar theme, which is repeated. Then 
we have a middle section, also of four bars, with a rise in pitch, 
containing a suggestion of key-change. This is followed by a 
repeat of four bars, with full close, of the opening phrase. Finally, 
the last eight bars are repeated. Here we have sonata-form in 
embryo, the foundation of the highest triumph of the classical 
composer's art. Further, the possibility of modulation within 
this musical microcosm is interesting. Commencing in the 
minor key, the principle theme, as we may call the first four bars, 
progresses easily to the relative major. In the 'middle phrase,' 
or inner section, there is a clear move to the Dominant of the 
major key, the close of this part also furnishing the expert har- 
monist with further opportunity for interrupted cadences. In 
the published song-settings of this fine tune, such as that of 
Stanford in "Songs of Old Ireland," the last eight bars of repeti- 
tion are omitted, and the full-close reached at the end of the 16th 
bar. Regarding harp change of key, this transition from minor 
to major modes in the melodies and improvisations played was 
quite usual. The ordinary thirty-stringed harp was tuned to a 
compass of four octaves and one note from: — 



- „»■-■ 



This admitted the perfect diatonic intervals of the ground-key 
G, together with C, as well as the nearly perfect relative minors 
of these, and a somewhat less perfect scale of D minor. 1 F natural 
lowered from F sharp, with an occasional C sharp, appear to have 
been the only accidentals used in particular tunings. A moment's 
thought will show that the key F major, minus the fourth (B 
flat) could also be utilised. The omission, or rather avoidance, 
of the fourth and seventh intervals is often mentioned as a marked 
characteristic of Gaelic melody; as, for example, in that lovely 
and little known tune, 'The Lamentation of Aughrim' (Moore's 
'Forget not the field'). The omission of fourth and seventh is 

'In the lower octave, the Irish harp had no string for F sharp; the low E string 
being raised when F natural was required, the remaining sharp F's of the instrument 
then being lowered to correspond. 
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particularly prevalent in many ancient fragments, such as that 
attributed to Oisin ('Battle of Arganmore'). 
"The Battle of Arganmore" (Time of oinn)« 
Allegro moderato 
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*As fttilg, or rataer recited, by a native of C° Antrim, nod of 18th Cent. 

The limitation of the bagpipe scale also accounts for various 
similar instances. Still more omnipresent as a characteristic, 
however, is the avoidance of the modern sharp (raised) leading- 
note, as proceeding to the tonic. Many modern 'arrangers' 
of Irish melodies have wholly spoiled the spirit of the ancient 
tunes by sharpening the seventh; as, for instance, occurs in most 
printed versions of Moore's 'Silent O Moyle' and 'Cailin deas 
cruithe na mbo' ('The pretty girl milking her cow'), both of which 
Stanford has revised in his 'Restored' edition of Moore. The 
extreme beauty and pathos of the lowered seventh grows upon any- 
one who perseveres in its use when treating ancient Irish melody. 
It is a trace of the old modes which is worth cherishing. Still 
another characteristic, or rather native touch, in Irish tunes is 
the reiteration of the tonic at the close of a tune, suggestive of 
the plagal, or Amen cadence. Most of these traits will be ob- 
served in 'The Foggy Dew,' to which we have restored the 
lowered seventh. 

"The Foggy Dew" (A» eung by a native singer) 
Adagio con molto sentimento 




dim. 



nil 



If we compare such a genuine harp-tune with its relatives 
taken from rural tradition, we still trace pre-eminently the avoid- 
ance of the modern leading-note and the suggestion of a change of 
mode from minor to major. We observe also that much traditional 
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song is in what corresponds to our modern minor mode. Students 
of folk-song are commended to compare, in this connection, 
Moore's 'Avenging and Bright' and its more rural version 
'Cruachan na Feine' ('The Finian Stronghold'). Theoretically, 
the traditional tune cannot be exactly transcribed into modern 
notation, especially if intended for interpretation on the tem- 
pered scale of the pianoforte. On the violin, however, or the 
voice, no such limitation exists. Singers or stringed instrument- 
alists need, nevertheless, accurate sense of 'ear' combined with 
no little musical culture, to render native traditional music 
adequately; and this is just what our uneducated country singers do 
not possess, the very fact that their vocal production is in a crude 
state militating against the purity of interpretation necessary to 
a pleasing rendering of the music they profess to sing. The rare 
beauty and rhythmic charm of some of our better-class tradi- 
tional tunes can best be appreciated when they are given un- 
accompanied, or, with very delicate (non-doubling) pianoforte 
support, on the violin by an expert and sympathetic player. 
Readers should hear, thus performed, for themselves such thrilling 
specimens of the rural music as 'Ailliliu na Gamhna' (a call to 
the calves), and particularly the superb melody, 'Cath Cheim an 
Fhiadh' ('The Battle of Keimeneigh'). As a shorter specimen 
than these, we give in notation, with lowered seventh, a Munster 
traditional version of 'Bruach na carraige baine' ('The brink 
of the white rock') as a fair instance of this species of native 
minstrelsy. Its 'sonata-form' may be noticed; its suggestion of 
minor to major key-change; also the intimation of the plagal 
close. It may be added that this countryside music has especi- 
ally furnished us with hundreds of stirring dance-tunes. Some 
of the best of these have been collected together, with simplified 
piano accompaniment, in the latest O'Neill volumes of Irish 
music, to which reference has already been made. 

"The Brink of the White Rock" ('Bruuo n.-. Carrmige BAm'_ traditional versions 
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It may now be asked: What is being done with this wealth 
of melody, chivalrously saved from oblivion by the personal 
efforts of various collectors in printing actual tune numbers 
totalling not hundreds but thousands, even as we have to go back 
ages instead of centuries to trace the sources of Ireland's music? 
According to Dr. Grattan Flood, in his "History of Irish Music," 
ninety-three volumes of such Collections have been published, and 
we ourselves know of at least five recent 'Irish music' issues 
not included in this catalogue. It is true that many of these 
contain reduplications of similar versions. We have tried to 
account for the growth, development, and final change of a tune 
as it passes from hand to hand, or rather, from voice to voice. 
Moore, we have seen, used the Bunting volumes for the settings 
of his well-known lyrics. Sir C. V. Stanford has drawn largely 
both upon Petrie and Bunting in the musicianly arrangements 
which he has made of a number of Mr. A. P. Graves' poems in 
"Songs of Old Ireland," "Irish Songs and Ballads," "Songs of Erin," 
etc., and these lyrical settings are among some of the most com- 
mendable for students and artists which we possess. Dr. Charles 
Wood has done similarly in his "Irish Folk-Song" volume, this 
embodying a private collection of Miss Honoria Galwey (North 
of Ireland). The 'Black North,' by the way, has given us one 
of our most enthralling tunes, the famous 'Derry Air,' which has 
attracted a great number of modern musicians of eminence, 
the late Sir Hubert Parry speaking of this tune as the most per- 
fect melody in existence. Pre-eminently, the gifted Australian 
pianist-composer, Mr. Percy Grainger, has made orchestral and 
other settings of it which invariably charm the public. Through 
the impetus of the Feis Ceoil (Festival of Music) and Oireachtas 
(Gaelic Festival), encouragement has undoubtedly been given 
to native and local composers to evolve the folk-music which we 
have been describing into classical forms. Cantatas, orchestral 
movements, chamber-music, as well as vocal and instrumental 
solos of all kinds have been elicited through the Feis Ceoil prize 
competitions and activities. Some of the most useful and success- 
ful outcomes of the Irish music movement which started the Feis 
in 1894 have been the issue of four-part songs of all the favourite 
Irish melodies by various composers, those harmonised for quar- 
tet and chorus singing by Dr. T. R. G. Joze being particularly 
acceptable. To the Gaelic League (Oireachtas) enterprise is 
mainly due the composition of Robert O'Dwyer's Gaelic opera 
'Eithne.' Another Irish opera (with Gaelic and English words), 
said to be based on Kerry traditional music, is the 'Muirgheis* 
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of the late O'Brien Butler, one of the lamented victims of the 
Lusitania. The many songs of Mrs. A. A. Needham, the Irish 
symphonies of Sir C. V. Stanford, and the orchestral works of 
Mr. Hamilton Harty are further developments of the Irish musi- 
cal renaissance. Among well equipped Irish musicians who are 
busy building up items for the founding of a native school, and 
adding enthusiasm to their scholarship at the same time, may be 
mentioned Geoffrey Molyneux Palmer, Mus. Bac, a cantata 
prize-winner of the Feis, and Dr. Edward Norman Hay (of 
Coleraine), who has achieved fame in the Cobbett and Carnegie 
competitions for his chamber-music numbers, built on the tradi- 
tions of Irish folk-song. Others of us have written grand operas, 
cantatas, orchestral and other tone-poems, even preludes and 
fugues based on folk-song themes. These compositions, the work 
of many years' deep study and devotion, are mainly in manu- 
script, and still await a hearing and publication. But they are 
content to bide their time. In addition to these activities, other 
composers, such as Arnold Bax, drawn by the fascination of the 
'Keltic fringe,' have penned such orchestral works as Tn the 
Faery Hills' and 'The garden of Fand.' But music of this 
type is more of the ultra-chromatic modern type, and misses 
the very clear melodic and form-beauty which the genuine Irish 
music demands, albeit occasional chromatic passage-work can be 
aptly adapted to its kaleidoscopic genus. 

When the music presses of the world are more easily available 
than at present for the output of music that we Irish composers 
have ready to give them, the native music of Ireland will then, 
we think, be able to speak for itself with no uncertain voice. 
Whilst old as the hills, it is refreshingly modern in that, by the 
sheer beauty of its melodies and the endless resources of its har- 
monic possibilities, it appears destined to show that the diatonic 
gamut of just intonation is by no means worked out, as some would 
have us believe. On the contrary, with the displacing of the 
tyranny of the modern leading-note, it gives opportunity for fresh 
fields and pastures new. It is undoubtedly along these lines that 
the native genius of the country will win through to an eminence 
which was hers in bygone ages. The musical Erin of the past is, 
it would appear, just now awaking from her long sleep. We have 
before us an ancient Prelude (or rather, what of it remains) as 
played by old Hempson (then over a hundred years of age) for 
Bunting in the year 1792. It suggests, within its sixteen existing 
bars, the main groundwork of modern harmony, even passing- 
notes being used with skill. A still more curious specimen of this 
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ancient instrumental music is to be found in Scott's 'Lamenta- 
tion,' composed in 1599. This, too lengthy, like the Prelude, 
to quote here, is full of a naive charm and variety, both in design, 
expression and general character 1 . It may indeed suggest to 
the critic that 'atmosphere' was inspiring to the early Irish 
composers of the 16th century, as it was to the French (Gallic) 
poet-dreamer, Debussy. 

One main flavour, indeed, seems to permeate all Irish folk- 
music which we have had the privilege, during a lifetime, to 
ponder over, and that is its essential juvenile vitality, if one might 
so term the afflatus that appears always to have inspired the 
music-makers of Tir na n-'Og (The Land of the Young). One 
feels that this is not only a music that will live, but that it has a 
superb adolescence and fulness of years yet before it ere it reach 
its full maturity. Thus, in regard to Ireland, in the development 
of her Folk-Music at all events, may Moore's words be found truly 
prophetic: — 

'The nations have fall'n, and thou still art young.' 2 



'Both these specimens of ancient Irish instrumental art are transcribed in "The 
Ancient Music of Ireland," E. Bunting (Vol. Ill, pubd. 1840), as taken down from the 
playing of aged harpers, such as Denis Hempson and Arthur O'Neill. 

2 "Erin, Oh Erin!" Moore Melodies. 



